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" The current, that with gentle murmur glides, 
Thou know'st, being stopp'd, impatiently doth rage ; 
But, when his fair course is not hindered, 
He makes sweet music with the enamel'd stones, 
Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 
He overtaketh in his pilgrimage ; 
And so by many winding nooks he strays, 
With willing sport, to the wild ocean." — Shakespeare. 
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" It was a shallow dell, set in a mound 
Of sloping orchards, — fig, and almond trees, 
Cherry and pine, with some few cypresses ; 
Down by whose roots, descending darkly still 
(You saw it not, but heard), there gush'd a rill, 
Whose low sweet talking seem'd as if it said 
Something eternal to that happy shade." 

Leigh Hunt. 

" The river must run bright ; the ripples play 
Their crispest tunes to boats that rock at leisure." 

Leigh Hunt. 



" 'Tis sweet to hear a brook, 'tis sweet 
To hear the sabbath-bell, 
'Tis sweet to hear them both at once, 
Deep in a woody dell." — Coleridge. 

" the sails made on 

A pleasant noise till noon, 
A noise like of a hidden brook 

In the leafy month of June, 
That to the sleeping woods all night 

Singeth a quiet tune." — Coleridge. 

" If you listen, all is still, 
Save a little neighbouring rill, 
That from out the rocky ground 
Strikes a solitary sound." — Wordsworth. 

" in mute repose 
To lie, and listen to the mountain flood 
Murmuring from Glaramara's inmost caves." 

Wordsworth. 

" The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion." — Wordsworth. 

" With heart as calm as lakes that Bleep, 
In frosty moonlight glistening ; 
Or mountain rivers, where they creep 
Along a channel smooth and deep, 

To their own far-off murmurs listening." 

Wordsworth. 
" rills in shepherd's ears 
Murmuring but one smooth story for all years." 

Wordsworth. 

" I dream of thee at noon, 

When the summer Bun is high, 
And the river sings a sleepy tune, 
And the woods give no reply."— Barry Cornwall. 

" With a delicious sound the brook rushed by, and the 

branches 
Swayed and sighed over head in scarcely audible whispers." 

Longfellow. 
" swept by the wind of the desert, 
Numberless torrents, with ceaseless sound, descend to the 

ocean, 
Like the great chords of a harp, in loud and solemn 
vibrations." — Longfellow. 



POPULAR MUSIC OF THE OLDEN TIME : 
A Collection of Ancient Songs, Ballads, and Dance Tunes, 
illustrative of the National Music of England. By 
W. Chappell, F.S.A. Cramer and Co. 

Of all those sharp short sayings commonly used, on one 
side, to shut up an argument, and, on the other, as com- 
monly suffered to pass muster without examination, no 
one is in more general use than the phrase " England is 
not a musical country." It is brief, positive, epigramafic. 
It solves all difficulties, and cuts off all further question. 
Should some one, with a perverse indisposition to accept 
the present as, necessarily, the right state of things, chance 
to ask how is it that, whereas every considerable town in 
France and Italy has its national opera theatre, and every 
petty German state with an acreage and revenue inferior 
to those of Yorkshire its half-dozen, England possesses no 
such thing at all ? the answer is ready for him—" England 
is not a musical country." Cunsidering that in other de- 
partments of science and art, t>ur countrymen have earned 
a world-wide fame, is it not strange that no English com- 
poser has yet had strength to make his voice heard beyond 
the limits of his island sea-board? We are to rest con- 
tented with this same pithy saying for explanation. But, 
surely, it cannot be denied that England patronises music 
more— that is, pays more for it— than all the rest of 
Europe put together ; and, as surely, it is unaccountable 
that she should have so little of home growth fit for her 
stomach, that all the honour, and nine-tenths of the 
money she dispenses, fall to the share of foreigners ? By 
no means unaccountable. " England is not a musical 
country." We pay for our music as we pay for our wine 
or tobacco. We like it, but we can't grow it ; and so it 
comes to us like other articles of import — with the trifling 
difference, that it pays no duty. 

To those, however, who habitually live outside of the 
chatter, and whirl, and fritter of the thing called "fashion," 
the saying we quote may not, perhaps, be so readily ac- 
cepted as accounting for all it professes to explain. If 
England is " not a musical country," what is the nature 
and source of the difficulty under which she labours in this 
respect ? 

These are questions towards the solution of which the 
book under notice lends very material aid. It includes 
a purpose and use far beyond the indication of its modest 
title-page. Mr. Chappell has been at extraordinary labour 
to collect, classify, and describe every interesting specimen 
of national English music that could be obtained. The 
merest inspection of its musical contents will be sufficient 
to show that the quantity of research directed to this ob- 
ject alone must give this book high place among works of 
antiquarian interest. But, unlike most musical lecturers, 
Mr. Chappell's illustrations are by no means the most 
admirable part of his discourse. In writing about "Popular 
Music of the Olden Time," he has two objects in view, far 
more important than his collection of specimens, large and 
elaborate- as that is. He designs to prove that, up to a 
certain period, England was not only a musical country, 
but the first and chief of all ; that in no country in the 
world was music so universally esteemed and successfully 
cultivated. His second, but subordinate purpose, is the 
demolition of the common fallacy that music is mainly in- 
debted to the church for its artistic progress. A large 

part of the introductory matter of the book, is, in fact 

under such headings as "Minstrelsy from the Saxon 
Period to the Beign of Edward I.," and " Music of the 
Middle Ages" — a succinct but most ably-digested history 
of all that was then known of music, both theoretically 
and practically. Here, at almost every step, we encounter 
passages asserting, in terms admitting of no dispute, the 
high antiquity of music, as an executive art, in England • 
the extraordinary, and now almost incredible, prevalence 
of a knowledge of it among all rankB of the people, the 
prodigious esteem in which it was held, and the large 
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sums of money expended on its cultivation. No reason- 
able, space would suffice us to transcribe even a satisfactory 
amount of the arguments used by Mr. Chappell, to enforce 
these positions, or of the authorities he brings to his 
assistance. A few, however, are too curious and full of 
purpose to be omitted. Thus, as to the antiquity of 
music in this island, we find the following : — 

" That the people of England have, in all ages, delighted in secular 
or social music, can he proved by numerous testimonies. The 
scalds and minstrels were held in great repute for many ages, and 
it is hut fair to infer that the reverence shown to them arose from 
the lova and esteem in which their art was held. The Romans, on 
their first invasion of this island, found three orders of priesthood 
established here from a period long anterior. The first and most in- 
fluential were the Druids ; the second the Bards, whose business it 
was to celebrate the praises of their heroes in verses and songs, which 
they sang to their harps ; and the third were the Eubates, or those 
who applied themselves to the study of philosophy." 

Again, as to the early period at which a knowledge of 
music was practically enumerated among the necessary 
accomplishments of a scholar ; and further, as showing 
that it had attained an academical position in England, 
not, either then or since, conceded to it in any other 
country : — 

" Our great King, Alfred, according to Sir John Spelman, ' provided 
himself of musicians, not common, or such as knew but the practick 
part, but men skilful in the art itself;' and in 866, according to the 
annals of the church of Winchester, and the testimony of many 
ancient writers, he founded a professorship at Oxford, for the cul- 
tivation of music as a science. The first who filled the chair was 
Friar John, of St. David's, who read not only lectures on music, but 
also on logic and arithmetic. Academical honours in the faculty of 
music have only been traced back to the year 1463, when Henry 
Habington was admitted to the degree of Bachelor of Music, at 
Cambridge, and Thomas Saintwix, Doctor of Music, was made 
Master of King's College, in the same university ; but it is remark- 
able that music was the only one of the seven sciences that conferred 
degrees upon its students, and England the only country in which 
those degrees were, and are still conferred." 

Still, foremost in the march of improvement, we find 
that, at eveu a much earlier period than that to which the 
foundation of academical honours in music can be autho- 
ritatively traced, the practice of part-tinging was prevalent 
in this country. This Mr. Chappell substantiates by means 
of the following passage from one John of Salisbury, who, 
writing in 1170, evidently refers to the effect of singing in 
parts, and, as evidently, is by no means delighted with the 
then novelty : — 

''The rites of religion are now profaned by music, and it seems as 
if no other use were made of it than to corrupt the mind by wanton 
modulations, effeminate inflexions, and frittered notes and periods, 
even in the Penetralia, or sanctuary itself. The senseless crowd, 
delighted with all these vagaries, imagine they hear a concert of 
sirens, in which the performers strive to imitate the notes of 
nightingales and parrots, not those of men, sometimes descending to 
the bottom of the scale, sometimes mounting to the summit ; now 
softening, and now enforcing the tones, repeating passages, mixing 
in such a manner the grave sounds with the more grave, and the 
acute with the most acute, that the astonished and bewildered ear 
is unahle to distinguish one voice from another." 

To this Mr. Chappell also adds : — 

" It was probably this abuse of descant that excited John's oppo- 
sition to music, and his censures on the minstrels, as shown in the 
passage before quoted. It proves also, that descant in England did 
not then consist merely of singing in two parts, but included the 
licenses and ornaments of florid song. Even singing in canon seems 
to be comprised in the words, ' praecinsntium et succinentium, ca- 
nentium et decinentium.'" 

The authority of a number of writers is quoted to 
a similar purpose ; and, bo far as words have a relation to 
ideas, they prove, in the most satisfactory manner, not 
only that a knowledge of music in parts had here a very 
early existence, but also that England was greatly in 
advance of the rest of Europe in this respect. It is 
obviously needless to insist on the magnitude and im- 
portance, in the history of the art, of that step given to 
music by the invention of part-writing. Long before this, 
it appears, there had existed a practice of making extempore 
vocal accompaniments — then termed "descant"— to known 
melodies, both in sacred and secular performance. All 
this, however, must have been wild and vague in the last. 
degree. Its great feature of interest to the modem 



musician is the high probability, almost certainty, that it 
suggested the invention of written counterpoint. Here, 
then, was the key to the whole arcanum of polyphonic 
composition. From this point it became at once possible 
to systematise, to establish principles, to march step by 
step upwards on that long path which now lies between 
the untaught song of the minstrel, or the barbarous chant 
of the Romish priest, and the last and greatest achieve- 
ments of modern art. As this invention, then, constitutes 
the most important era in the history of music, it must be 
greatly interesting to ascertain the date and place of its 
birth. Fortunately, on these particulars, the evidence is 
full and indisputable. Among the manuscripts in the 
British Museum is an English composition for six voices, 
in the form of a round or canon, called " Sumer is Icumen 
In." * It is well known to antiquaries, and its early date 
and English origin have never been doubted. It now, 
however, appears to be the earliest piece of part music 
known to exist. After a most able and searching exa- 
mination of all the evidence, circumstantial and direct, 
that can be obtained concerning it, Mr. Chappell thus 
sums up the result of his enquiry : — 

" I have thus entered into detail concerning this song (though all 
the judges of manuscripts, whom I have been enabled to consult, 
are of the same opinion as to its antiquity), because it is not only one 
of the first English songs with or without music, hut the first ex- 
ample of counterpoint in six parts, as well as of fugue, catch, and 
canon ; and at least a century, if not two hundred years, earlier than 
any composition of the kind produced out of England." 

The music of this song is given among the illustrations 
of the text ; and, apart from its merit, which is of a high 
order, considering its date, has the highest historical 
interest. 

Having thus assigned the invention of counterpoint to 
England, beyond the reach of dispute, Mr. Chappell pro- 
ceeds, with a large amount of entertaining detail, to show 
the vast social importance accorded to music in this coun- 
try, and the large sums of money habitually expended on 
its cultivation during the periods of which he writes. 
Space will not permit us to examine all this amusing and 
instructive matter with the closeness it merits. No one, 
however, can read it without the conviction that there is 
a difference between now and then, in the motive for, as 
well as the amount of musical cultivation, that leaves a 
decided balance in favour of our forefathers. Most ordi- 
nary people are now satisfied with claiming a liking for 
music. In the times of which Mr. Chappell writes, a 
knowledge of music — to the extent, at least, of singing at 
sight — was deemed essential, not only to the education of 
a gentleman, but even to the acceptability of the humblest 
individual among his fellows. Out of almost innumerable 
testimonies to the universal prevalence of musical ability, 
two must suffice : — 

"In Delony's History of the Gentle Craft, 159 , one who tried to 
pass for a shoemaker was detected as an imposter, because he could 
neither ' sing, sound the trumpet, play upon the flute, nor reckon 
up his tools in rhyme.' Tinkers sang catches ; milkmaids sang 
ballads : carters whistled ; each trade, and even the beggars, had 
their special songs j the bass-viol hung in the drawing-room for the 
amusement of waiting visitors ; and the lute, cittern, and virginals, 
for the amusement of waiting customers, were the necessary furni- 
ture of the barber's shop. They had music at dinner; music at 
supper; music at weddings; music at funerals; music at night; 
music at dawn ; music at work; and music at play." 

And again : — 

" Morley, in his Introduction to Practical Music, 1597, written 
in dialogue, introduces the pupil thus: ' But supper being ended, 
and music books, according to custom, being brought to the table, 
the mistress of the house presented me with a part, earnestly 
requesting me to sing; but when, after many excuses, I protested 
unfeignedly that I could not, every one began to wonder; yea, some 
whispered to others, demanding how I was brought, up; so that 
upon shame nf mine ignorance, I go now to seek out mine old friend, 
Master Gnorhnus, to make myself his scholar.' " 

As to the cost of musical entertainments, even in very 
early times, it may be sufficient to state, on Mr. Chappell's 
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(Continued from page 182.) 

showing, that at a cour pleniere, held by Edward I., at the 
Feast of Whitsuntide, 1306, at Westminster, a sum 
amounting to no less than £3,000 of the present currency 
was expended in remunerating the minstrels employed on 
the occasion. 

In the four parts of this work, as yet issued, Mr. 
Chappell has arrived only at the period of Elizabeth. As 
much again, then, may probably be necessary to complete 
his design. But, even so far as he goes, the literary, and, 
to our view, the most important part of his work, com- 
pletely succeeds in proving that there was a time when 
music was better understood in England than in any 
country in the world, and when English composers — and 
he has not reached mention of the greatest of them all, 
Henry Purcell — were the ablest in existence. What both 
music and musicians now are in England, it needs not us 
to tell, further than it appears to be the settled verdict of 
fashion, that a native of the soil can know nothing of that 
art in which his forefathers excelled all the rest of the 
world. For this there must be some reason; and as we 
have no faith in "the genial influence of the sunny 
south," or any nonsense of an equally unpractical kind, we 
are forced to the very ordinary conclusion that just in pro- 
portion as English music and musicians have been neg- 
lected, the production of those commodities themselves has 
declined. It is a common Mark-lane proposition — a mere 
matter of demand and supply — and nothing else can 
rationally be made of it. 

In taking leave of Mr. Chappell's book, we must bear 
testimony, not only to the great labour and skill expended 
on the collection and arrangement of its materials, but 
also to the graceful and entertaining style in which it is 
written throughout. Besides its obvious relish for the 
professed antiquary, it is replete with charms for every one 
possessing a particle of interest in the social doings of the 
people who have gone before us. Viewed simply as 
a collection of national airs, it is by far the most complete 
and authoritative extant ; while, as a musical history of 
the periods to which these airs belong, it is equally 
creditable to its author's research and literary acquire- 
ment. — Sunday Times. 
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Jersey. — The Choral Society gave the public an oppor- 
tunity of judging of their progress, on December 28th, in 
a concert of Sacred Music. The society has been esta- 
blished about three years, and numbers about forty mem- 
bers. Conductor, Mr. Finnie. 

Sheffield. — The Rotheram Independent calls attention 
to Mr. W. E. Evans's proposals for the formation of 
classes for vocal and instrumental training. 

Liverpool* — A concert of sacred music was given on 
the 10th of January, by a band of fifty performers, mem- 
bers of the Philharmonic and other local choral societies, 
under the direction of Mr. T. S. Fisher. 

Staines. — On Christmas Eve, J.Smith, Esq., organist 
of Egham, gave a Lecture at the Literary Institution, on 
Christmas Carols, with illustrations. 

Chatsworth (Edensor). — The ancient custom of Carol 
singing, we are happy to say, is still observed here, under 
the direction of R. Sedding, Esq. 

Canterbury. — Caroling was resumed here, for the third 
season, more extensively than ever. 

Hammersmith. — The Rev. T. Helmore gave a Lecture 
on Carols, at the National School, Hammersmith, on 
Friday, December 28th, to a very large audience. 
The illustrations were the whole of the Christmas Carols 
by the Rev. T. Helmore and Rev. J. M. Neale. Two of 
them were encored. The Rev. gentleman was assisted on 
this occasion by the members of the Motett Choir of the 
Ecclesiological Society, and the children of Her Majesty's 
Chapels Royal. The Lecture and the Illustrations gave 
great satisfaction, and terminated with a vote of thanks to 
the lecturer and the gentlemen who assisted him. 

Philharmonic Society. — The number of the sub- 
scription concerts for a season, will in future be six ; and 
will take place after Easter in each year. 

Leeds. — The Choral Society performed Mendelssohn's 
Oratorio of St. Paul on the 3rd of January, under the 
direction of R. S. Burton. 

Oxford. — " On the 26th of December the employe's of 
the University Printing Office afforded their friends and 
a large assembly of the general public a treat of no ordi- 
nary character, by giving a Vocal and Instrumental Con- 
cert at the Town Hall, the use of which was kindly 
granted for the purpose by the Mayor. The Hall was 
crowded to excess, upwards of 900 persons, it was esti- 
mated, being present, including the Mayor, several mem- 
bers of the University, and a number of ladies. The 
entertainments were under the personal direction of Mr. 
Combe and Mr. Pickard Hall, the latter officiating as 
conductor on the occasion. We may congratulate the 
University Press Band upon the proficiency they have 
attained, and the cordial appreciation which greeted their 
well-directed efforts. All present seemed thoroughly to 
enjoy themselves ; and, doubtless, there were many there 
who felt, as we did, that the example the occasion afforded, 
of the happy effect of the encouragement of rational recrea- 
tion on the part of employers, for those engaged under 
them, and of themselves aiding their endeavours, would, 
if generally followed, produce a vast amount of social 
benefit ; whilst it would materially conduce to the interests 
of the establishments of which they form a part. We may 
also add that it is especially becoming in this age of pro- 
gress, that the Oxford Press should furnish a marked 
instance of this desirable and mutually beneficial fraterni- 
sation." — Oxford Herald. 

Hastings. — On the 27th of December, a concert of 
sacred music was given for the benefit of the organist and 
choir of AH Saints' Church. 



